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SECTION III. 


DISEASES IN GENERAL HEREDITARY. 
“ What I say ” of “one, Isay” of “ all.” 

- We have occupied too much space in establishing the 
transmissibility of consumption, and pointing out its preven- 
tives, to allow much room to be oecupied in proving that 
other diseases, such as the gout, king’s evil, apoplexy, dys- 
pepsia, cancerous affections, and other diseases, are heredi- 
tary, and hence group our remarks in regard to all other 
diseases, under one head. Each might be as fully demon- 
strated to be hereditary, as consumption has already been ; 
but having proved the great principle of the transmission of 
ome prominent disease, the inference that al the others are 
equally so, follows as a matter of course. And then the 
great fact that other diseases are transmitted as frequently, 
and in cases as striking, as consumption, is one which must 
strike every intelligent mind as a law of nature. Hence a 
few cases, partly by way of proof, and partly by way of 
illustration, are all that can now be given. 

Take, then, the scrofula, or ‘king's evil”—so called from 
its having afflicted the royal family of Great Britain from time 
immemorial, and stated in the court journals of England as 
the reason why Queen Victoria did not nurse her own chil- 
dren—or the erysipelas, salt rheum, dyspepsia, gout, apo- 
plexy, &c., &c., down to almost every chronic disease that 
afflicts mankind, and they will be found to be transmitted, 
and to follow generation after-generation, breaking out every 
now and then in each, and scourging whole families, as far 
back as those families can be traced. Dr. Beecher has al- 
ways been troubled with dyspepsia, in a form peculiarly 
malignant. His father, Dea. Beecher, of New Haven, Conn., 
was afflicted with the same disease, and so are nearly every 
one of his children, and some of his nephews and nieces. 

In a gentleman who recently submitted his head for a 


_phrenological examination, I observed a ring-worm .on the 


aide = face, which’ almost covered’ it, and was highly -_ 
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_ Eruption. Near-sightedness. Blindness. Stammering. Gout and apoplexy. « 


inflamed. He said his father died of a similar one, and that 
several other blood relations of his father, including some of 
his brothers also, had it. 

The redness and eruption on my own face is hereditary. 
It appears, though less strongly marked, in my father and 
uncle and aunt, and in some of my brothers, sisters, and 
cousins. 1 found it in the descendants of my grand father’s 
brother, in Canada, already alluded to, and-in a very distinct 
form.. They and we parted four generations back, in my 
great grand father. 

The cross-eye, or near-sightedness, also appears. in families, 
parents, children, cousins, uncles, aunts,&c. nearly all wearing 
glasses ; and if I recollect aright, the result of Dr. Howe's 
researches proves that blindness is sometimes hereditary, 
and that deafness and dumbness are very often transmitted. 
James A. Bullard, Monticello, Sullivan county, N. Y., has 
eight children, four of whom are blind. They were all born 
with perfect eyes, and saw well till they arrived at the age 
of about five years, when each began to grow blind, and at 
about ten, they became totally blind. The parents were 
not blind, but an aunt was. I have seen hundreds of cases 
in which parents have transmitted blindness, or weak eyes, 
or sore eyes, or deafness, or impediments in speech, or some 
defect in the voice or organs of speech, or some physical de- 
bility or deficiency, which was found in both parents and 
children, Joshua Coffin furnished to the author the follow- 
ing :—The grand father of Daniel Webster had an impedi- 
ment in his speech; that is, he stuttered badly. Daniel’s 
father lisped all his lifetime, and his brother Ezekiel Webster 
was never able to speak some words correctly, though he 
labored hard to do so. 

That gout and apoplexy are hereditary, is also a fact es- 
tablished by universal observation.. And what is more, it 
usually occurs in harmony with a principle stated a few 
pages previously, at about the same age in parents, children, 
uncles, nephews, &c. Let me add, by way of preventing 
apoplexy, that those whose blood relations are afflicted with 
it, should eat less and work more, and above all things, should 
avoid all alcoholic drinks. It occurs in consequence of a 
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Grahamism. Cancers. Insanity caused by cerebral inflammation. 





surplus of nutrition—a surfeit of nourishment, and a conse- 
quent clogging of the wheels of life, till they finally stop alto- 
gether. Grahamism and starvation will save such; yet to 
those thus predisposed, this is the bitterest pill that can be 
prescribed, for they generally love the good things. Beer is 
often their favorite drink, yet nothing is more injurious. 
Special attention to diet, and especially the Graham diet, will 
be found of incalculable value to all afflicted with humors, 
fever sores, also often hereditary, cancers, pre-eminently he- 
reditary, and all troubled with diseases affecting the blood, 
or growing out of impure blood, 





CHAPTER V. 


MENTAL DISEASES HEREDITARY. 


SECTION I. 
INSANITY HEREDITARY. 


Havine established the principle, that physical qualities 
are hereditary, and that the same is also true of physical 
diseases, we proceed to show that mental diseases, or more 
properly diseases of the brain, and a consequent derangement 
of its functions, are hereditary. The great truth that de- 
rangement of mind, insanity, monomania, and all kinds of 
mental alienation and hallucination, depend wpon, and are 
caused by, a disordered brain, should never be lost sight of, 
neither as a philosophical truth, nor as developing the means 
of effecting its cure. Insanity is caused by an inflammation 
of the brain, and can be cured only by reducing this inflam- 
mation. t 

Now since other diseases, ‘consumption, erysipelas, &c., 
are hereditary, an inflamed brain, and consequent derange- 
ment of mind, are of course hereditary, being on a footing 
with other diseases. In fact, this chapter should properly 
have formed a section in the preceding chapter, insanity be- 
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‘Brain of maniacs diseased: Madness’ a physical malady. 





ing as mtich’a disease as consumption, or any other disor 
dered physical functions but was introdticed into a separate 
chapter, only that it might not, at first sight, ‘startle the 
reader by being classed among physical diseases. 

Dr. Rush, in his work on diseases of the mind, has placed 
this matter in its true light. He says, page 16— 


“ Madness has been placed exclusively in the mind. I object to 
this opinion, 1. Because the mind is incapable of any operations 
independently of impressions communicated to it through the me- 
diam of the body. 2. Because there are but two instances upon 
record of the brain being found free from morbid appearances ‘in 
persons who have died of madness. One of these instances is re- 
lated by Dr. Stark, the other by Dr. De Haen. They probably 
arose from the brain being diseased beyond that grade in which 
inflammation and its usual consequences take place. Did cases of 
madness reside exclusively in the mind, a sound state of: the brain 
ought.to occur after nearly every death from that disease. 

* I object to it, 3, because there are no instances of primary affec- 
tions of the mind, such as grief, love, anger, or despair, producing 
madness until they had induced some obvious changes in the body, 
such as wakefulness, a full or frequent pulse, costiveness, a dry 
skin, and other symptoms of bodily indisposition. 

“1 know it has been said in favor of madness being an ideal 
disease, or being seated primarily in the mind, that sudden impres- 
sions from fear, terror, and even ridicule, have sometimes cured it. 
This is true, but they produce their effects only by the healthy 
actions they induce in the brain. We see several other diseases, 
particularly hiccup, headache, and even fits of epilepsy, which are 
evidently affections of the body, cured in the same way by im- 
pressions of fear and terror upon the mind. 

“Having rejected the abdominal viscera, the nerves, and the 
mind, as the primary seats of madness, I shall now deliyer an opin- 
ion, which I have long believed and taught in my lectures, and 
that is, that the cause of madness 1s aes | primarily in the blood- 
‘vessels of the brain, and that it depends upon the same kind of 
morbid and irregular actions that constitute other arterial diseases. 
There. is nothing specific in these actions. They area part of the 
unity of disease, particularly of fever; of which madness is,.a 
cpa Foe affecting that part of the brain, which isthe seat of 

e mind. 

“#'My retisons for believing the cause of madness to be seated 


in the blood-vesséls of the brain are drawn, , 
“ih! From: its vemote? and exciting causes, many of which are 
the same ‘with those whiehinduce fever and certain diseases of tie 
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brain, particularly phrenitis, apoplexy, palsy, and epilepsy, all of 
which on cacieeliae have their — m the b a Of 
thirty-six dissections of the brains of persons who died of madness, 
Mr. Pinel says he could perceive no difference between the mor- 
bid appearances in them, and in the brains of persons who had: 
died of apoplexy and epilepsy. ‘The sameness of these appear- 
ances, however, do not prove that all those diseases occupy the 

same part of the brain: | believe they do not, especially in their 

) first stage: they become diffused over the whole brain, probably 

| in their last stages, or in the paroxysm of death. Dr. Johnson of 
: Exeter, in speaking of the diseases of the abdominal viscera, men- 

. tions their sympathy with each other, by what he very happily 

) calls ‘an intercommunion of sensation.’ Jt would seem as if a 

similar intercommunion took place between all the diseases of the 

brain. It is remarkable they all discover, in every part of the brain, 

} marks of a morbid state of the blood-vessels, 

f “f1. From the ages and constitutions of persons who are most 

subject to madness. The former are in those years in which 

acute and inflammatory arterial diseases usually affect the body, 

and the latter, in persons who labor under the arterial predisposi- 








uon. 

“III. I infer that madness is seated in the blood-vessels, 

“1. From its symptoms. These are a sense of fulness, and 
sometimes pain in the head; wakefulness, and a redness of the 
eyes, such as precede fever, a whitish tongue, a dry or moist skin, 
high colored urine, a frequent, full, or tense pulse, or a pulse mor- 
bidly slow or natural as to frequency. ‘These states of the pulse 
occur uniformly in recent madness, and one of them, that is, fre- 
quency, is seldom absent in its chronic state. 

“] have taken notice of the presence of this symptom in my 
Introductory Lecture upon the Study of Medical Jurisprudence, 
in which I have mentioned that seven-eighths of all the deranged 
patients in the Pennsylvania Hospital in the year 1811, had fre- 
eee pulses, and that a pardon was granted to a criminal by the 

resident of the United States, in the year 1794, who was. sus- 
pected of counterfeiting madness, in consequence of its having been 
declared by three physicians that that symptom constituted an un- 
equivocal mark of intellectual derangement. 

“ The connection of this disease with the state of the pulse, has 
been further demonstrated by a most satisfactory experiment, made 
by Dr. Coxe, and related by him in his Practical Observations 
upon Insanity. He gave digitalis to a patient who was in a furi- 
ous state of madness, with a pulse that beat 90 strokes in a min- 
ute. As soon as the medicine reduced his pulse to 70, he became 
rational. Upon continuing it, his pulse fell to 50, at which time 
he became melancl.oly. An additional quantity of the medicine 
35+ ’ 
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Derangemeut sometimes an epidemic. fits syniytoms hke those ot Rare. 





reduced jit to 40 strokes in a minute, which nearly suspeuded yes 
‘We. He was finally cured by lessening the doses of the medicine 
so as'to elevate his pulse to TO strokes in a minute, which was 
probably its natutal state.’ In short, there is nota single symptom 
othat ‘takes*place jn an ‘ordinary fever, except a hot skin, that a 
“not occur’in ‘the acute state of madness. 

““1V.> From its alternating with several diseases’ whieh are evi- 
dently seated im the blood-vessels. ‘These are consumption, rheus 
matism, intermitting ‘and’ puerperile fever, and dropsy, many in- 
stances of which are to be met with in the records of medicine. 

“ V. From its blending its symptoms with several of the forms 
of fever.. It is sometimes attended with regular intermissions, and 
remissions. Lhave once seen it appear with profuse sweats, such 
as oceur in certain fevers, in a madman in the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. These sweats, when discharged from his skin, formed a va- 
por resembling a thick fog,’that filled the cell in which he was 
confined, to such a degree as to render his bedy scarcely visible. 

“ Again, this disease sometimes appears in a typhus form, in 
which it is attended with coldness, a feeble pulse, muttermg del» 
sium, and involuntary discharges of feces and urine. But it now 
and then pervades a whole country in the form of an epidemic: 
It prevailed in this way’ in England in the years '|355 and 1373, 
and in France and Ttaly in' the year 1374, and Dr. Wintringhaw 
mentions its frequent occurrence in England, in the year 1719. 

“ A striking instance of the union of madness with common fe- 
ver is mentioned by'Lucian. He tells as that a violent fever onoe 
broke out at Abdera, which terminated by hemorrhages, or sweats, 
onthe seventh day. “During the continuance of this fever the pa- 
tients affected with it, repeated passages from the tragedy of An- 
dromeda with great vehemence, both in their sicko rooms and in 
the public stréets. This mixture of fever and madness continued 
until the coming on of cold weather. Lucian ingeniously and 
very propefly ascribes it to the persons affected having heard the 
famous player Archilaus act a part in the above tragedy, in the 
middle of sammer, in so impressive a manner that it excited in 
them the seeds of a dormant fever, which blended itself with de- 
rangement, and thus produced, very naturally, a repetition of the 
ideas and sounds that excited their disease, 

* Vi. From the appearances of the blood which is drawn in this 
disease being the same as that which jis drawn in certain fevers. 
Tihiey are, inflammatory buff, yellow, serum, and Jotura carnwm. 

“ VIL. From the appearances of the brain after death from 
niadness. ‘These are nearly the same as after death from phreni- 
tis; apoplexy, and other diseases which are admitted to be prima- 
ryvaffections of the blood-vessels of the brain. ~1 shall) briefly en- 


umerate them ;: they are, 1, the absence of every sigm.of ‘disease. 
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Other proofs that madness is eaused by cerebral disease. 





Lhave ascribed this to that grade of suffocated excitement which 
prevents the effusion. of red blood into the serous vessels. We 
observe the same absence of the marks of inflammation after seve- 
ral other violent diseases. Dr. Stevens, in his ingenious inaugural 
dissertation published in 1811, bas called this apparently healiby 
appearance, the ‘aimatous’ state of inflammation. Perhaps it 
would be more proper to call it the ‘aimatous’ state of disease. 
It is possible it may arise in recent cases of madness which termi- 
nate fatally, from the same ‘retrocessicn of the blood from the 
brain which takes place from the face and external surface of the 
body, just before death. But, 

“2. We much oftener discover in the brain, after death from 
madness, inflammation, effusions of water jn its ventricles, extra- 
vasation and intravasation of blood and even pus. After chronic 
madness, we discover some peculiar appearances which have nev- 
er.been met with in any other disease of the brain, and these are 
a preternatural hardness, and dryness in all its parts.’ Lieutaud 
mentions it often with the epithets of ‘ durum,’ ‘ predurum,’ ‘ sic- 
cum,’ and ‘exsuccum.’ Morgagni takes notice of this hardness 
likewise, and says he had observed it in the cerebrum in persons 
in whom the cerebellum retained its natural sofiness. Dr. Bailie 
and Mr. John Hunter have remarked, that the brain in this state 
discovered marks of elasticity when pressed by the fingers. Mr. 
Mickell says a cube of six. lines of the, brain of a maniac, thus in- 
durated, weighed seven drams, whereasa cube of the same dimen- 
sion of a sound brain weighed but one dram, and between four and 
six grains. 1 have ascribed this -hardness, dryness, elasticity aifd 
relative weight of the brain, to a tendency to schirrus, such as suc- 
ceeds morbid action or inflammation in glandular parts of the body, 
aod particularly that early grade of it which occurs in the liver, 
and which is known by the name of hepitalgia. The brain in this 
case loses its mobility so as to become incapable of emitting those 
motions from impressions which produce the operations of the 
mind, 

“ 3.. We sometimes discover preternatural sofiness in the brain, 
in persons who die of madness, similar to that which we find in 


- other viscera from common and febrile diseases. This has been 


observed to occur most frequently in the kidneys and spleen. The 

brain in this case partakes of its texture and imbecility in infancy, 

and -hence its inability to receive and modify the impressions 

Which excite thought in the mind. 

“4, and lastly. We sometimes discover a preternatural enlarge- 
ent of the bones of the heat! from madness, and sometimes a pre- 
rhatural reduction of théir thickness. Of 216 maniacs, whose 

heads'were examined after death, Dr. Creighton says in 160 the 

skull ‘was enlarged, and in 38 it was reduced in its thickness. 
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Now the same thing succeeds rheumatism, and many other febrile 
diseases whic!) exert their action in the neighborhood of bones. 

“{ might add further, under this head, that the morbid appear- 
ances in the spleen, liver, and stomach, which are seen after death 
~ from madness, place it still more upon a footing with fevers from all 
its causes, and particularly from koino-miasmatic exhalations, and in 
a more especial manner when they affect the brain, and thereby 
induce prunary, or idiopathic phrenitis. In short, madness is to 
phrenitis, what pulmonary consumption is to pneumony, that is, a 
chronic state of an acute disease. It resembles pulmonary con- 
sumption further, in the excitement of the muscles, and in the ap- 

etite coftinuing in a natural, or in a pretervatural state. 

“ VIII. Linfer madness to be primarily seated im the blood- 
vessels, from the remedies which most speedily and certainly cure 
it, being exactly the same as those which cure fever or disease in 
the blood-vessels from other causes, and in other parts of the body. 
They will be noticed in their proper place. 

“ | have thus mentioned the facts and: arguments which prove 
what is commonly called madness to be a disease of the blood-ves- 
sels of the brain. Al! the other and inferior forms of derangement, 
whether of the memory, the will, the principle of faith, the pas- 
sions, and the moral faculties, 1 believe to be connected more or 
. less with morbid action in the blood-vessels of the brain, or heart, 
according to the seats of those faculties of the mind. 

“In placing the primary seat of madness in the blood-vessels, I 
would by no means confine the predisposition to it exclusively to 
tem. It extends to the nerves, and to that part of the brain 
which is the seat of the mind, both of which, when preternatural y 
ivritable, communicate more promptly deranged action to the 
blood-vessels of the brain. I have called the union of this diffused 
morbid irritability, the phrenitic predisposition. - It is from the con- 
stant presence of this predisposition, that some people are seldom 
affected with the slightest fever, without becoming delirious ; and 
it is from its absence, that many people are affected with fevers 
and other diseases of the brain, without being affected with de- 
rangement.” 


The temperament, or a highly susceptible state of the 
whole system, including inflammability of the brain, is pro- 
bably the most potent cause of this disease. That this in- 
flammability of body and brain; and with it a tendency in 
the brain to over-action—to be unduly affected by trifles, and 
to great impetuosity and enthusiasm, while it is established 
by the same great principle which establishes the transmis- 
sion ef other physical diseases, is placed beyond a doubt by 
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Derangement of Mr: S. and his daughter in the moral and social organs. 





an array of” facts absolutely overwhelming. - Like the sands 
of the sea, they are really innumerable. Wherever you see 
derangement, unless it be induced by spirituous liquors or by 
some powerful and long continued cause of excitement, rely 
upon it, there is some hereditary tendency which is here 
leaking out. I grant that the delirium tremens, one form of 
insanity, is often induced by strong drink, and that some 
special organs may at times act so powerfully in particular 
cases, as to throw them into a fevered state. That. is, 
there are other procuring causes of this disease besides he- 
reditary influences. 

Some of the members of a family on Long Island, by the 
name of S., were deranged, and yet uncommonly talented. 
One of the daughters, named H., was frequently deranged on 
the subject of réligion, and in regard to the absence of her 
husband. If her husband went to New York, she insisted 
on accompanying him; or if he went into the field, she wonid 
watch him till he was ont of sight, and then look every few 
minutes to see if he was returning. So eagerly did she cling 
to him, and so unwilling was she to have him out of her 
sight, that she frequently vexed a husband who was scarcely 
ever known to be vexed about any other matter, and re- 
garded as a most patient and forbearing man. She was also 
subject to religious depressions, and entertained the idea that 
she was elected to be damned, and that there was no mercy for 
her. When about to be afflicted with a recurrence of these 
feelings, she would go about the house with her hands clasp- 
ed upon the top of her head, complaining of 1a severe: pain 


. there, and moaning piteously, and wishing she was dead, 


and often attempted to commit suicide. Her friends knew 
that when she complained of this pain, it was necessary to 
watch her lest she should kill herself. Her mental sufferings 
induced by this partial derangement, were great indeed ; and 
yet she was a superior woman, both as regards general intel- 
ligence and: the management of household matters.. She 
eee at the age of seventy-eight. 

One of her daughters, during a season of sickness was full 
éf her conceits—fancying that the whole inside\of her was 
@ead):and that she: should die ina few minotes—that she 
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Nearly all his deseendants deranged, down to the fifth generation. 





had loathesome vermin on various parts of her body, and 
things of this kind without number. She died at fifty-four 
of the cholera. 

One of her sons, some five years ago, became afflicted with 
dyspepsia, and could not be persuaded to get into a carriage, 
for fear he should fall and break his neck; that he was about 
to die, and a thousand conceits similar to those of his mother 
and grand mother. He had the same desire to be all the time 
in the bosom of his family that his grand mother had, and 
felt all on nettles if absent from them. 

One of his sisters, another grand daughter of H. S., the 
first one mentioned, was for a long time so nervous, that the 
least noise, or a rap at the door, or the least thing, would 
agitate her in the extreme. She also, in common with her 
grand mother, absolutely refuses to be absent from her hus- 
band, hardly an hour, and often feels a severe pain in the or- 
gan of Union for Life, which her whole conduct shows to be 
diseased. Separation from her children, is also most painful. 
She is, moreover, occasionally subject to extreme depression 
of spirits, and especially to that sense of unworthiness, and 
being in the way, or neglected, or not wanted, to which her 
grand mother was subject. ; 

Her children, again, of the fourth generation from this de- 
ranged grand mother, are also the most sensitive little beings 
imaginable, crying out at the least unpleasant word or look, 
and when plaintive music js sung; and also moaning pite- 
ously when not with their mother, or crying when their 
father leaves the room. 

Another brother evinces the same tendency—is all on net- 
tles if separated from his family, and has several times 
threatened to kill himself, and been frequently afflicted with 
the delirium tremens, occasioned by drink. His children are 
extremely susceptible. Another brother, who takes after Ais 
Sather, has escaped, yet some of his children have both the 
high order of talent, and also the phrenological developments, 
of their grand mother H. S. 

Another brother, by a second husband, manifested derange- 
ment in a decided form, when but twelve years old, which 
ultimately ended in religious derangement, for which he was 
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Different branches of this family similarly affected. 





sent to the insane hospital at Hudson, but from which, how- 
ever, he has partially ecovered. 

Another son of the H. &., first alluded to, after having been 
deranged for some time, died suddenly in the insane hospital 
at Hartford, he being supposed to have killed himself; and a 
son of his hung himself on account of being disappointed in 
love, and another son has of late evinced marked indications 
of derangement. 

Another son of this H. S., was deranged for years in con- 
sequence of being obliged to pay a small note which he sup- 
posed cancelled, and for years refused to see company, but 
whenever any one came to the house, he would hide himself 
away under the bed or in the closet, fearing the constable 
would come and take him off, and that he was likely to come 
to poverty—impressions analogous to those that characterized 
his brother that died in the insane hospital at Hartford, men- 
tioned above. A daughter of his is exceedingly sensitive, 
and withal, a highly intelligent woman. 

Another brother had a similar attack, or at least, extreme 
nervousness, and would walk the floor by the hour, back and 
forth, wringing his hands and twisting his-pocket handker- 
‘chief as if in great distress of mind, besides being at all times 
extremely low spirited. 

Another brother still, was similarly afflicted for a short 
time, the burden of his derangement being money, a quality 
that appertained to his grand father on his mother’s side, 
that is, to the father of the H.S. first mentioned. He had 
his whims, and was partially deranged in the matter of 
money. 

The daughter of another sister of this family, evinces ex- 
treme sensitiveness and nervousness, and is very low spirited. 
Her Hope is small, Cautiousness prodigious, and tempera- 
ment most excitable. Her sister, another grand daughter of 
the H. S., virtually committed suicide deliberately and inten- 
tionally, by eating what she knew and designed would kill 
her. This she did from grief occasioned by the absence of 
her husband, and his not writing her. She felt as though 
she was in the way, and not loved by him. This made her 
desire death, and she took a course to produce it. 
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- Another 'sister died from melancholy, In speaking of her, 
her friends remarked that she, got -into; ‘a strange. way.” 
This enumeration embraces nearly every one of the descen- 
dants of the H. 8. first spoken of. 

Again. This H.S. had a niece who was courted ten years, 
and then taken advantage of, and rendered enciente. Though 
her guilty paramour was compelled to marry her, yet the 
grief, melancholy, and mortification occasioned by the thought 
that he was compelled to marry her, but would not do it wil- 
lingly, caused her death in a few days after the birth of her 
child, which was hastened by the mother’s grief. Several 
other members of this family have their peculiarities, and so 
have some of the descendants of this S., the oldest of all, 
especially those descendants from a brother of the H. S., so 
often alluded to. One of them is a judge, and the whole fam- 
ily are regarded as eminently talented. Most of them are 
also long lived. 

I know not what clearer proofs that insanity is hereditary, 
could be adduced, and if all the facts could be stated more in 
detail, the case would be still stronger. 

To recapitulate. S., the first one of this diseased family, 
was queer, eccentric, fussy, fidgety, and partially deranged | 
on the matter of property, fearing he should come to poverty. 

Of his relatives, nothing is known, except that some of the 
descendants of one of his grand daughters, are a little crack- 
brained, to use a common phrase. 

Belonging to the second generation, was this H. S., the first 
and main one.mentioned, who was deranged on the subject of 
religion, and on the social organs, and her sister’s daughter 
died of a broken heart, or unrequited affection. 

Of her children, or the third generation, one was very 
nervous, another died in the insane hospital at Hartford, and 
four others were occasionally insane, and one sound. t 

Of the fourth generation, one virtually committed suicide,one 
was sent.to the lunatic asylum in Hudson, one often threat- 
ened to commit suicide, and something less than a score are 
extremely nervous, and about half deranged. 

And finally,,the infants of the fifth generation, besides be- 
ing most sensitive, show an intensity of feeling and a power 
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Li you Danvers. The Sewall tawuily. Au enecdete 





of desiwe, which bid fair so develope themselves in ulimuate 
midess, mnless the principles to be preseuted in the next 
section. are put into vigorous practice. 

While making professional examinations in Danvers, Mass. 
in L841, a lady brought her son to me expressing great anx- 
iety lest he should be deranged, and giving as her reason that 
the child s father died of derangement, and that the child’s 
grand mother on his father’s side, died in the insane hospital 
in Charlestown, Mass. On inquiring still further, | found that 
some ef the uncles and aunts of the boy, on his father’s side, 
had manifested signs of derangement. He gave decided evi- 
dence of precocity. 

Joshua Coflin in a letter to me on hereditary descent, writes 
as follows: 

“ Henry Sewall, who came to this country in 1634, wasa 
distinguished man, but occasionally subject to turns of de- 
rangement. In ewery, or nearly every generation from. that 
time to the present, some one or more of his descendants 
have been affected in the same way; and there aie now jiv- 
ing in N*****y and B¥****y several lineal descendants of 
Henry Sewall partially or occasionally deranged. And what 
is a littke remarkable, they are affected in very much the 
same manner.’ They are eccentric, odd, peculiar, but always 
harmless, though crazy.” 

An anecdote of one of them, will serve as a sample of the 
species of derangement to which they are subject. One of 
them was impressed with the idea that he was elected to be 
damned eternally, and thought that the sooner he eutered upon 
his doom, the better. He therefore wished very much to com- 
mit suicide, and yet entertained the idea that it was wicked 
for him to doso. He therefore devised the following method 
of making way with himself without incurring guilt. He 
thonght that if he should swim out into the water just as far 
as he could swim, and then turn round and be drowned 
while trying to save himself without being able to do so, he 
should not be guilty, because he was trying his best io save 
himself. He tried this: p!an, but, unforinvately, his strength 
held out longer than he expected, and brought him back to 


the shore. 
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The Bartlett family generally nervous. 





Sometimes they would shut themselves up for months, ut- 
terly refusing to see any one, and pleading as an excuse that 
they were unworthy todo so. The derangement seemed to 
be produced by small Hope and Self-Esteem, and prodigious 
Conscientiousness and Cautiousness. 'T'hey were all exceed- 
ingly pious. Indeed, their derangement seemed to be a reli- 
gious melancholy induced by a morbid condition of the mo- 
ral organs. 

A very pious and most excellent yourg man died at Am- 
herst College about the year 1829, exceedingly low spirited, 
and evidently of religious melancholy. His surname was the 
same as one of those mentioned by Mr. Coffin in the passage 
quoted above, but omitted there and here for reasons which 
the reader will appreciate. He was doubltess a descendant 
of this family. 

“The ancestors of another family,”’ says Mr. Coffin, “ first 
settled in Newbury, many of whose descendants have been, 
and still are distinguished for talents—havi3u ‘strong minds 
in strong bodies, but who have, for many generations, been 
afflicted with a nervous irritability. At one time they are 
elated, at another time, they are depressed in the extreme, by 
which they have suffered through life. I could narrate a 
dozen instanees which have occurred in nearly as many bran- 
ches of this family, which would corroborate the descent of 
this physical peculiarity from generation to generation. For 
instance :—The maiden name of my grand mother, was Sa- 
rah Bartlett, a woman of strong mind, great firmness and 
self-possession when obliged to act; and yet. one of the most 
nervous persons imaginable. She would sit by the hour to- 
gether, and wring her hands enough almost to wring them 
off, plait her apron into narrow plaits, and then spread it 
ont again, and repeat this process for the hundredth time. 
She would imagine for a long time together that she was un- 
fit for company, because she did not know enough, and 
should disgrace herself and family; but when obliged to ap- 
pear in company, no one could appear to better advantage, 
or do herself more credit. On one occasion, when company 
had been invited, she could not be persuaded to join them on 
account of these gloomy, unworthy feelings, till some one 
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The Cofiins. Mr. S. of Syracuse, and his ancestors and relatives. 





told her that she did not know enough to appear respectably, 
when she arose with great dignity and majesty, replying, 
‘It’s false,’ and walked in and became the master spirit of 
the occasion. 

“She has a large number of descendants, and out of the 
whole, I do not know of one who does not inherit, in a great- 
er or less degree, this same nervous temperament, except 
some of them by the name of Coffin. The peculiarities of 
my own immediate relations, by the name of Coffin,’’ (refer- 
ence is here made to the same nervous excitability, ) “in that 
respect, on my father’s side, are clearly traced to my grand 
mother Bartlett.” 

The nervous affection mentioned in the preceding cases, 
is evidently a lower species of derangement, as indeed are 
all nervous affections, or what is commonly called “the hypo,” 
‘the hysterics,”’ “‘ hypochondriacis,” ‘the spleen,” &c. &c., 
they all being caused, in common with downright madness, 
by a morbid or over-excited or diseased condition of the brain ; 
and the degree of that disease, determines the degree of the 
nervons affection or derangement. 

In Syracuse, in Jan. 1843, the author, in examining the 
head of Mr. S., remarked that his extreme nervous excitabil- 
ity, his prodigious Cautiousness and small Hope, would sub- 
ject him to ups and downs—would cause him to be sometimes 
in the garret, and then in the cellar, and afflict him with ex- 
treme melancholy.* He then stated that most of the mem- 
bers of his family, as far as he could trace them, were simi- 
larly afflicted—that his father committed suicide, and so did 
one of his uncles; and that it was only with difficulty that 
he could at times restrain his tendency to commit suicide. I 
then asked him if he was not related to a man by the same 
sumame with his, who-formerly resided in B., Vt., and with 
whom, some ten years ago, | was acquainted, who was noted 
for being by turns severely afflicted with melancholy. He said 
he was his cousin. He traced the disease back to his grand 
Sather, who also committed suicide ; further back he could not 
go. His son had the same temperament, and small Hope. 


7 * A condition always accompanying small Hepe and an excitable tem- 
perament. 
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Tn » Burford, Canada West; in Dee. 1840, 1 exaimninroel the 
head of a clergyriian considered a most excellent mam. who 
Was habitually low spirited. He said that his tather atid 
every one of his name and family, as far as he brew them, 
were similarly afflicted. His and their melas tyiv wek a 
religions turn. 

In the town of S, R. 1, T examined a family of children 
having as fine a set of heads as Lb almost'ever ssw. which I 
remarked as really extraordinary. The mother at ile close 
asked if I thought them any way predisposed to derance ment, 
Tasked her if either parent was thus predisprsed the said 
yes, that their father dicd insane, and that thewtuele was 
fhen confined in the jail at P. on account of his Cerner ee ment. 
One of their aunts is extremely enthusiastic in whoetever she 
takes_an interest, and has her hobbies, how steliten, now 
phienology. now education, but from having a ‘sty ener mo- 
fal and intellecttial head, her hobbies are of a wert ud phi 
lanthropic east; still they are hobbies, and she rides them al- 
most to death. 

1 examined the head of a gentleman near Utiew. N. ¥., 
some of whose relatives had been deranged. and he was oe- 
casionally beside himself. He had-a superior liead. but Hope 
was small. and Cantionsuess prodigious. 

Miss Hunt, female physician in Boston, relates the follows 
ing. Two twit brothers, residing in a town near Boston, 
married happily, and had every thing in commer end abun- 
dance of the comforts of life, and liad always kept free from 
debt; and heen noted for their honesty. Ore of them fell 
crazy, and rin away with the idea that he was. after all, 
dishonest—that he was deeply in’ debt; (theueh fe did not 
owe five dollars in the world.) that he had all ali ng imposed 
upon his neighbors by pretending to be honest when he was 
Het, and now he was about 'to be detected. aiid ex pesed, and 
that he and his family were coming to poverty. thi ugh they 
had their farm paid for, a large dairy, atid thetrtousands in 
the bank. 

His brother was so mich grieved and mortified at this that 
he too became deranged, and on precisely the seme point, and 
their famities were rendered ‘the most miseratite’ fi milies ime 
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aginable. The brothers. insisted on being together, and 
Walked and mourned most pitiously overtheir imaginary mis- 
fortunes; yet this only aggravaied their malady. One of 
them had been deranged on the same point before, and I 
think a cousin had been sent to the insane hospital at Wor- 
cester. Both parents were perfectly healthy in body and 
mind, but a grand father was deranged, and deranged on the 
same point—the apprehension of poverty. , 

There is a family by the name of W., wealthy, influential, 
and eminently refined and moral, one member of which, a 
young man of about twenty, died recently of derangement in 
the matter ef appetite. He first adopted the Graham system, 
and became more and more abstemious, till he finally refused 
to.eat almost every thing. Let alone, he: would not have 
eaten at all; and with the utmost persuasion, he could be in- 
duced to eat no more than half a cracker, and drink half a 
tumbler of milk twice a day—he conceiving it wrong to eat 
more. He. had a splendid head, excepting the absence of 
Hope and Amativeness, and the predominence of Cautious- 
ness and Conscientiousness. When his physician stood over 
him, he could get down enough, to make him gain nearly a 
pound per day, for a week, but he died. ultimately of pure 
starvation resulting from this derangement. 

Though this tendency was derived from parentage, and 
lurked in his constitution, yet long-continued and severe ap- 
plication to study (Conscientiousness, the reasoning organs, 
aud the mental or studying temperament being pre-eminently 
developed, ) were its direct procuring cause, and were mainly 
instrumental in bringing it out. 

His mother was an exceedingly nervous woman, anid very 
odd and eccentric, and so were all his aunts on his mother’s 
side. Both his grand parents, and their brothers and sisters 
escaped, and were sound in mind, but one of his great grand 
parents was similarly afilicted—the disease having passed 
over one generation. 

Old Mrs. C., a neighbor of the’author’s father, was fre- 
quently deranged, so much so that she was put into irons—a 
most barbarous practice. One of her sons -was deranged. 


Te family were unusually intelligent. 
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This son married a woman who'became deraiged on the 
subject of religion, and whose brother, a most excellent and 
pious mau, became erazy on religious subjects. A daughter 
was: quite talented and a most sweet ard lovely- girl—a 
quality that generally accompanies hereditary deratigement. 

Dr. Johnson inherited from his father that éxeeeding nerv- 
onsness and most oppressive melancholy which tollowed him 
through life, and almost led him to commit suicide. 

Et isia singular fact in the history of suicide,” says Dr. 
Rush, in his work on “‘ Diseases of the Mind,” p. 124, * that 
it has sometimes been hereditary in families. ‘There are 
two famities in Pennsylvania, in which three of their re- 
spective branches have perished by their own hands, in the 
course ofa few years. Similar instances of this issne of fam- 
ily derangement, are to be met with in other countries.” 

The following facts are from the work by Dr: Rash which 
has been alluded to. The first account he received in a let- 
ter from Dr. Williams, of Deerfield, Mass., dated, June ‘16, 
1812. 


“ Captains C. L. and J. L. were twin brothers ; and so great 
was the similarity of their countenances and appearance, that it 
was extremely difficult for strangers to know them apart. Even 
their friends were often deceived by them. ‘Their habits and 
manners were Likewise similar. Many ludicrous stories are told 
of people mistaking one for the other. . 

* They both entered the American revolutionary army at the 
same time. Both held siniilar commissions, and both served with 
honor during the war. They were cheerful, sociable, and in every 
respect gentlemen. They were happy in their families, having 
amiable wives and children, and they were both independent in 
their property. Some time after the close of the war, Capt. J. 
removed to the state of Vermont, while Capt. C. remained in 
Greenfield, and two hundred miles from his brother. Within the 
course of three years, they have both been subject to turns of par- 
tial derangement, but by no means rising into mania, nor sinking 
into melancholy. They appeared to be burried and confused in 
their manners, but were constantly able to attend to their business. 
About two, years ago, Capt. J.,.on his return’ from the general 
assembly of Vermont, of which he was a member, was found in 
his chamber, early in the morning, with his throat cut, by his own 
hand, from ear to ear, shortly after which he expired. He had 
been melancholy a few days previous to this fatal catastrophe, 
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and had complained of indisposition the evening previous to the 
event. 

“ About ten days ago, Capt. C., of Greenfield, discovered signs 
of melancholy, and expressed a fear that he should destroy bim- 
self. Eaily in tie morning of June 5th, be got up, and proposed 
to his wife to take’a ridé with him. He shaved himself as usual, 
Wiped his razor, and stepped into an ‘adjoining room, as bis wife 
supposed, to put it up. Shortly afier she beard a noise like water 
er blood running, upon the floor, She hurried into the room, but 
was too late to save him, He had cut bis throat with his razor, 
and soon afterwards expired. 

“The mother of these two gentlemen, an aged lady, , is now in 
a state of derangement, and their two sisters, the only survivors of 
their family, fave Leen subject, for several years, to the same 
complaint. 

“lusanity generally attac ks in. thease stages of life in whisk it 
has a ypeared i in the patient’s ancestors. A general efficer. who 
Lived in the American army during the revolutionary war, once 
expressed a wish to a brother officer, that he might not live to be 
old; that he mivit die suddenly ; and thit if he married, he mighit 
have no issue. Upon being asked the reason for these wishes, he 
said he was descended from g family in which madness had some- 
times appeared about the Glueth year of life, and that he did not 
wish to incur the chance of inheriting, and propagating it to a 
family of children. He was gratified in all his three wishes. He 
fell in battle between the thirtieth and fortieth years of his age, 
and he left no issue. although he bad been married several years 
before bis death. A sinnlar mstance of the disease appearing at 
the sane time of life. in Uiree persons of the same family, occurred 
under my notice in the Pennsylvan'a Hospital. It came on in_a 
father and two of his sons between the sixtieth and seventieth 
years of their lives. 

“ Application was made, some years ago, for the admission of 
three members of the sane family into the Pennsylvania Hospital 
on the same day. | bave attended two ladies, one of whom was 
the fourth, and the other the ninth, of their respective families, 
that bad been affected with this disease in two generations.” 


These facts, and thousands of similar ones which might 


easily be recorded, (and every reader’s observation will assure 


him any number of facts of this class, even more striking than 
these,) exist every where, and especially are observable in our 
insane asylums, and must force home the conviction upon 
every rational mind, that a predisposition to insanity is he- 
reditary, and follows down in the direct line from father to 
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son and grand son, as far as it can be traced.* And if any 


additional evidence were needed to strengthen this con-” 


élusion, the fact that other diseases are hereditary, furnishes 
that evidence. Other qualities are hereditary, and so is this. 
And in the name of science—of that law by which children 
resemble their parents—I assure all those, either of whose 
blood relations are or have been partially or wholly deranged, 
that they also, and their offspring too, are in danger of being 
similarly afflicted. The descent of derangement, like that of 
consumption, or looks, is a law of our nature, and they must 
take vigorous precautionary measures, or they too and theirs, 
‘“‘in an evil hour when they think not,” will be overtaken 
by it. 

* But this disease can be prevented. 1 fully believe it can be 
warded off in all cases. None need be compelled to suffer its 
dreadful tortures. At least, the tendency can be arrested, and 
the next generation rendered less, and the third still less, lia- 
ble to be overtaken by it, till it can finally be expelled from 
the family. 

“As to contracting marriages with those whose ancestors or 
relatives are subject to this disease, the same laws govern 
this matter which govern the other diseases, previously men- 
tioned. If they are rising above the disease, or if they take 
after the parent not thus predisposed, there is less danger. 
Or if they resemble those subject to it, provided they are 
aware of the tendency, employ preventives, and avoid those 
things that tend to induce it, and above all, if, when they are 
sensible that their feelings are unduly exalted, they will place 
their reason over against this tendency, and remember that 
these feelings are not real, but only the effects of undue cere- 
bral excitement—are a disease of the mind, just as inflamma- 
tion is that of the body—they certainly can govern the ship 
of mind by the helm of reason. 


* Will not Dr. Buttolph, the gifted assistant of the New York Lunatic - 


Asylum at Utica, Dr. Woodward, and others connected with these insti- 
tutions, make extensive inquiries, and record the results, with the view 
of seeing what proportion of all the lunatics brought to their asylums 
have relations, and especially ancestors, that are or have been deranged, 
and deranged on the same points. 
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SECTION Il. 


PREVENTIVES OF INSAMTY. 


© The enjoyments and suToeugs of the min, far exceed those of the hody.” 


Or all diseases that afflict ovr nature, those diseases that 
affect the mind. are the most grievons—are crushing, and 
absolutely insupportable: "To have linb after limb cut 
from the writhing body. most exeruciatmg though it’ be, 
hears io comparison te that horror of horrors experienced 
“when mints diseased.” flow often have those in. this 
state been known to hold their hands in the fire. to cut and 
bite their flesh. or to subuit to amputation. and then remark 
that these things were diversions when compared with the 
indescribable mental anguish they endure |. Well may the 
heart o every philanthropist beat with ts fullestiaud suwong- 
est pulsations of sympathy. iv view of the anguish experienced 
by the raging. bewildered maniac; and well may government 
Atfeript the amelioration of those thus affticted, by ereeting 
asylums fer their comfort and cure. What practice is so 
barbarous, so absolutely herrible. as that of confining the 
Manic. perhaps ina dungeon. in chains or the strai jacket, 
treating him as if he were criminal. and perhaps scoureing 
him av that! He is sick. not er minal. ‘Vo chastise one who 
is sick of a fever. er dying of consumption, is traly harrble; 
but to chastise a maniac. is as much more so as his disease is 
more paitfil than all others. Ordinary diseases can be ens 
dured: hut let reason be dethroned, let self-possession be 
swayed from its moorings. tet imaginary demons torment, and 
all the passions be thrown inte tumuliious uproar, the whole 
man no longer himself. aud of all ebjects of commiseration, 
this is the most deserving. Aud it should rejoice every friend 
of man, that remedies of this disease have, of late, been.dis» 
eovered, and applied with success, 
Butto prevent a disease. is still better than to cure it; and 
the author pledges hiuself, that the following. prescriptions, 
faithfully adhered 10, while they will greatly mitigate this 
disease after it is once seated, will, in most cases, where it ig 
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hereditary, if not in all, prevent its developing itself in actual 
insanity. , 

Both to prevent and also to cure this disease, it is first 
necessary that we understand its cause, so as to counteract or 
obviate it. The cause of insanity, or rather inanity itself, 
consists in the excessive excitability and over-action of the 
brain and nervous system. Its prevention, therefore, can be 
effected by whatever will prevent this excessive action; and 
its cure can be effected on/y by reducing this over-action. 
And the remark is too obvious to require more than its mere 
presentation, that precisely the same remedial agents should 
be employed to reduce this morbid inflammation of the brain, 
that are now employed to reduce other cases of inflammation; 
and the same means by which tendencies to other forms of 
inflammation may be prevented, will prevent the inflamma- 
tion of the brain, and its consequent derangement of mind. 
Lei it never be forgotten, that insanity is a purely physical 
disease—as much so as consumption, or cancerous affections, 
or any other bodily indisposition; and both preventives and 
cures, to be effectual, must be calculated to prevent or reduce 
this inflammation. : 

In order to come the more directly at both the cause and 
the prevention, as well as the cure of this disease, allow me 
to call attention to one condition which always accompanies 
derangement, and which is a product. of that very cerebral 
condition which causes madness, and that is, superior natu- 
ral abilities, accompanied with feelings the most intense and 
susceptible imaginable. And these are caused by that same 
exalted action of the brain by which derangement is caused. 
Consequently, families and individuals predisposed to de- 
rangement, are always eminently talented, and possessed of 
the best of feelings. It is the very flower of community who 
are afflicted. In fact, this affliction is only the very excess 
of that talent and sensibility. Do superior talents depend 
upon the powerful action of the brain ? So does insanity, only 
the cerebral action is still greater. As but a narrow line sep- 
arates the sublime and the ridiculous, so but a step divides 
the highest order of talents from madness. Nor cana sim: 
pleton wel be crazy. It takes a prodigiously smart man to 
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Keep children liable to derangement from study, Farming. 








i] become deranged ; so that whoever is subject to patgrre care 
is “ nobody’s fool.” 
st *Hence, then, to prevent an hereditary tendency to insanity . 
Ir from developing itself, it is necessary only to prevent: this 
f, constitutional excitability of the brain from progressing ‘be- 
e yond the point of healthy action. And to do this, it is only 
1e necessary to divert the action from the brain to some other 
d part, to remove exciting causes of cerebral action, and to keep 
n. the brain as quiescent as possible. 
re To illustrate. Your child is hereditarily predisposed to in- 
id sanity. You will see this predisposition in his ecstasy of 
n, feeling when pleased, and in the overwhelniing depth of ‘his 
1} anguish when crossed ; in the power and intensity of his de- 
of sires, in his haste and eagerness about every thing, and in 
a- his being prodigiously smart and acute. And this is the er- 
d. ror. Parents generally try to increase this action, by plying 
ak them with study, keeping them confined at school, and see- 
8, ing how very smart theycan make them. But the preventive 
id of this tendency consists in pursuing directly the opposite 
ce gourse. This highly wrought cerebral action requires to be 
diminished. Study is directly calculated to increase it; so is 
id éonfinement ; but physical exercise is calculated to divert it 
ne from the brain to the muscles. Hence, no child or youth; 
es either of whose parents or relatives are subject to derange- 
al ment, should be sent to school. Norshould they, for the same 
u- reason, be vexed or plagued, or excited any way, but they 
id should be allowed to run and to play while children, to re- 
ne create and amuse themselves, and be happy during the pe- 
d. riod of youth, and should not enter upon the cares and busi- 
e- ness of life till fully matured, and then should check that 
of boiling energy which courses through their veins. 
ho Of all occupations, farming is the most suitable for them, 
88 as the labor it requires diverts the energies from the brain, 
nd and works off that excitement, the excess of which constitutes . 
ly this malady. With nothing to do, this energy accumulates, 
-p- and gathers upon the most susceptible part, the brain, and 
les ' ends in derangement; but open the valve of labor for its es- 
m- cape, and health and sanity are preserved. I enjoin active 


physical labor upon those thus predisposed. Still, I would 
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not force it npom chidven thus predisposed, but simply ens 
courage them to work as much as they please, Play.is bet 
ter till they are old enough to be ashamed to play; then let 
them work. ' 

Above all, let them sleep much. Put.them in bed early, 
and keep them from being excited evenings. Young people 
thus predisposed, should never attend balls or parties, or any 
exciting scenes, in the evening, nor read novels; but they 
should keep cool and quiet. Most certainly they should never 
play cards, or any. other exciting gaynes of chance, nor take 
alcoholic stimulants of any kind or degree, not even wie or 
cider or beer ; and it will be decidedly best for them to avoid 
even tea and cofiee, because all these tend to augment aud 
develope that excessive cerebral action frem which, mainly, 
they are indanger. ‘hey should take laxatives, not tonics 
what will diminish their excitability, not increase it. Aleo- 
holic drinks often induce derangement, even where there is no 
hereditary predisposition to it: much more, then, will they 
develope a latent susceptibility already existing. 

As those thus predisposed, cannot be too temperate, so they 
are in no great danger of being tooahstennous. Indeed, stim- 
ulating meats and drinks, are doubtless the most efficient 
agents in developing latent insanity now in operation. ‘The 
simplest diet is the best. Milk being productive of dulness, 
is decidedly beneficial, Bread-stutis will be found decidedly 


preferable to meats. Indeed, meat should be wholly avoided, 


because it is a powerful stimulant. . It heats and fevers the 
blood, oppresses the brain, and increases the tendency mainly 
to be avoided. Bread, milk,-Indian and rye puddings, vege- 
tables, rice, fruit, &e. &c., should constitute the diet of those 
thus predisposed. Of course from spices, mustards, peppers, 
piekles, vinegar, and condiments, they should wholly abstain. 
Excepting alcoholic drinks, nothing is equally pernicious. 
Only those things should be taken which open the system, 


and keep it cool. Fruit may be eaten in almost any quantity. 


with advant age, en so may jellies, if not preserves. But 
unfortunately, sweet things are relished by such less than 
things that are sour and hot, such as pickles, peppers, &c- 
Eat them, but they will hurt you. 
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The cold bath. Avoid those subjects on which relatives are deranged. 





Analogous to a cooling diet in its sedative influence, is cold 
water, both washing and bathing, especially the shower bath. 
Cold water is certainly cooling, and as explained in the last 
section but one, is pre-eminently calculated to carry off the 
superabundant heat of the system, and obviate that feverish 
tendency which constitutes the predisposition to be avoided. 
And I do think nothing will be found more beneficial to the 
insane than cold water applied externally, especially to the 
head, and taken internally in copious and frequent draughts. 
This prescription must commend itself too forcibly to the 
common sense of the reader, to require comment or defence. 

But above all things, let those thus predisposed, avoid 
those subjects on which their relatives or ancestors were de- 
ranged. Thus, one of the topics of derangement appertaining 
to the family of the young man who hung himself in the 
summer of 1842, mentioned above, on account of his having 
been disappointed in a love matter, was the social affections. 
He should have known this. He should therefore have 
nipped his affections in the bud, unless he was sure of their 
being reciprocated, and consummated by marriage.’ In short, 
he should never have allowed his affections to become en- 
gaged, till he was sure of marriage—a direction suitable for 
most young people, but doubly so to those thus predisposed, 
because love is a very exciting thing any how, whereas they 
require peace and quiet. - Still, unless such are able to gov- 
ern their love, they should locate their affections, though 
they need not therefore be in haste tomarry. Yet if the 
tendency to insanity be decidedly marked, it is not right to 
entail so loathsome a disease upon posterity. Such may 
well wish the wish of one mentioned in the preceding pages, 
that he “ might not have issue.” And yet, if his own health 
be improving, he will be less liable to entail it upon his chil- 
dren. A companion having a cool, soothing SemperAmCHt, 
should alone be chosen. 

But the most efficacious prevention, after all, is to place in- 
tellect on the throne, and to bear in mind that this hereditary 
tendency exists, and when the feelings become powerfully 

, awake to any particular subject, remember that your feelings 
are constitutionally too active, and therefore magnify every 
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Self-government. Recapitulation. 





thing, and remembering this, will enable you to look on with 
intellectual coolness upon the bustling tumult. of raging 
passions, as upon school-boys at play. Thus, if the predis- 
position be to melancholy, remember that these gloomy feel- 
ings have no foundation in reality, but are the product of 
your own organization; that but for this hereditary predis- 
position, the same circumstances would produce opposite 
feelings; that, in short, all your trouble is self-made, and 
without foundation, and this will enable you to dismiss them. 
And so of any predisposition that may beset you. True, this 
will require much self-government—a quality of the utmost 
importance to those thus predisposed, and yet, from the very 
nature of their disease, so very rare—yet it will amply repay 
all the pains taken in its cultivation ; and the preceding pre- 
scriptions will do much to mitigate, and finally banish from 
the human family, so terrible a scourge of ignorant, suffering 
man. 





CHAPTER VI. 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES TRANSMISSIBLE. 


SECTION I. 


THE MENTAL QUALITIES AS THE PHYSICAL—BOTH INNATE, AND 
GUVERNED BY THE SAME LAWS OF TRANSMISSION, 


We have thus far seen clearly, that physical qualities are 
both innate and hereditary. Nor does the proof thus far ad- 
duced in support of this position, admit of the least doubt or 
evasion ; for it amounts to complete demonstration. And the 
more so, because the evidence is accumulative. By showing 
that peculiarities of form and countenance were hereditary, 
the way was prepared for showing that greatness and little- 
ness of stature were hereditary; and establishing this, 
strengthened the inference that physical strength was heredi- 
tary, and also reacted on both the preceding points, and also 
en the succeeding. Establishing these points, again renders 
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The argument accumulative. Previous principles our base lines for the future. 








the proof that diseases are hereditary, much more conclusive 
than it would be without such preface. Not, however, that 
either of the points thus far presented, are not proved separ- 
ately, and without that accumulative evidence we are now 
presenting. Each has been shown to be true alone, by itself, 
and independently of all other considerations, yet each also 
reacts upon and supports, not only every proposition that 
precedes it, but also each that follows, to the end of the work. 
Thus, having proved that consumption is hereditary, analogy 
teaches that other diseases are on a footing with it, and 
therefore that ¢hey also are hereditary. Nor would a strictly 
logical argument require us to prove that any more than one 
disease was hereditary; for the inference would be that all 
other chronic diseases are equally so. But we have done more. 
We have proved that consumption is hereditary, by appeals 
to facts ; and this double proof goes both backward and for- 
ward, and renders the assurance that each is hereditary, 
doubly sure. And the same is true of each point thus far 
presented; so that the whole, taken together, forms an argu- 
mentative arch absolutely impregnable. There is no getting 
by the positions thus far taken, either individually or collec- 
tively. 

Let not the reader suppose, however, for a moment, that 
we have dwelt thus on the transmission of physical qualities, 
either because of the intrinsic importance of this department 
of the subject, or merely in order to demonstrate the trans- 
missibility of physical qualities or of diseases. Were this the 
only, or even the main object of the preceding pages, they 
would neyer have been printed. No; but we have proved 
that physical qualities, diseases and insanity included, are 
hereditary, mainly in order to prepare the way for what 
follows. We have merely been laying the foundation, that 
we might bnild upon it our subsequent superstructure. We 
have been thus minute and particular in matters that are 
““known and read of all men,” that we might demonstrate a 
basis from which to proceed to the unknown. We have 
demonstrated these propositions, in order to use them in 
proving subsequent ones. As the astronomer, in measuring 
the distances, dimensions, orbits, é&c., of the heavenly bodies, 
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The same laws govern the transmission of both the meutal and physical qualities. 





is obliged to fix his base lines on the earth—on ¢erra firma, 
where they can be seen and measured—so we have thus far 
been merely laying our base lines—been demonstrating the 
transmissibility of physical qualities, and showing what prin- 
ciples govern this transmissibility, in order to use these 
principles in prosecuting our investigations as to the trans- 
mission of menial and moral qualities. Not that the facts 
and principles thus far presented, are not deeply interesting 
and highly important in themselves, and the lessons they 
teach, calculated to augment vastly the best interests of man- 
kind, but after all, they have been demonstrated mainly so 
that they may be employed in investigating the laws which 
govern the transmission of infellectual and moral qualities. 
To improve man physically, to banish disease and to secure 
physical health and animal pleasure, is certainly an object 
most desirable—as much more desirable than the improve- 
ment of our stock of cattle, horses, &c., as man is superior to 
the brute creation ; but these, immensely important as they 
are, are trifles in themselves, when compared with the im- 
provement of the mind and morals of mankind—objects as 
infinitely superior to the merely physical improvement of 
mankind, as the mind and sowl of man are higher in the 
scale of creation, and more prolific as instruments of enjoy- 
ment and suffering, than js the body. I grant that improving 
man physically, is the way to improve him mentally and 
morally, yet I am presenting the relative importance of each 
species of improvement, as contra-distinguished from that of 
the other. 

Bat with what emotions should we proceed to the investi- 
gation of a subject so all important? With what cautiousness 
should we proceed? With what unwonted eagerness, with 
what untiring assiduity and patience, should we learn this 
the greatest lesson that God can teach, or man can Icarn? 
And may “that Wisdom which cometh from above,” so 
guide the pen of the writer, and the mind of the reader, that 
no error may creep into these pages, and that much useful 
information may be imparted thereby. 

What, then, are some of our base lines, our fixed land- 
marks, our lights to guide us in our investigation of a subject 
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Form of the body and head transmissible. So of the phrenological organs. 


so almost entirely unexplored? To those demonstrated in the 
preceding pages should be added, one derived from the lights 
of Phrenology and Physiology, namely, that the mental quali- 
ties are as the physical—that the influence of each recipro- 
cally affects the other, and that, therefore, to improve either, 
is to improve the other also. Man is a physical being, as 
well as a mental and a moral one; and he also has a mental 
and a moral nature, as well as a physical one. Nor are these 
two natures strangers to each other; but they are nearly re- 
lated each to the other, by the uniform action of the great 
laws of Phenology and Physiology ; so nearly, that the con- 
ditions of each, exert a powerful and a perfectly reciprocal 
influence upon the other. As is either, so is the other. 

I by no means design to touch the mooted question of ma- 
terialism. Ido not mean to say that the physical conditions 
control the mental and the moral. This doctrine 1 do not 
believe. If either governs the other, I believe the menial and 
the moral govern the physical ; or rather, I believe there are 
conditions or causes lying back of both, and which govern 
both. But this question, be it decided whichever way it 
may, does not affect our position, that the conditions of each 
reciprocally affect the other; that the reciprocality of these 
reciprocal influences is perfect, and that each is as the other. 
The tone, and texture, and organization of the body, are as 
those of the mind ; and vice versa, those of the mind are as 
those of the body. The laws which govern the one, also 
govern the other; and those conditions which i improve either, 
also improve the other. 

But more. A close similarity exists between the form of 
the body, or the looks of a person, and the tone and charac- 
teristics of the mind. The relation is this:—The form and 
looks of the body depend upon, and are governed by, its 
structure ; and this same structure is also as the organization 
of the brain and nervous system; and they are as the quali- 
ties of the mind. As is the form, so is the structure; and as 
is the structure, so are the mental qualities. And there are 
certain shapes of body, which invariably accompany certain 
traits of character, talents, and peculiarities. I believe, for 


example, that the atigine’, inherent properties of the mind, 
37* 
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The forms of all bodies adapted to their natures. 





assume particular shapes of body—those shapes best adapted 
to its manifestation; that, as a pepper seed and a kernel of 
corn, both planted together, having the same soil, the same 
sun, rain, covering, and culture, each abstracts its particular 
and even opposite nature and nutriment from similar condi- 
tions, and the products of each assume the particular quali- 
ties of its parent from the same soil, sun, and ‘showers, so 
different original, innate, mental qualities gather around 
themselves, both before and after birth, particular kinds of 
matter, and assume particular shapes, adapted to their re- 
spective natures; hence the endless diversity seen in counte- 
nances, motions, appearances, size, figure, strength, &c. &c., 
of mankind. 

I have elsewhere shown that “ there exists a oneness, a 
harmony. of construction, between every portion of the body 
and every other portion, the phrenological organs included; 
that this principle of unity applies also to the mind, so that 
the general characteristics of the body and those of the mind, 
harmonize with each other; that prominence of features, in- 
dicates strongly marked points of character ; that beauty and 
proportion of body, indicate a well-balanced character and 
fine feelings; that coarse hair always accompanies coarseness 
in the fibres of the brain, together with coarse, harsh feelings, 
but that a delicately organized body, indicates and accom- 
panies delicacy of feeling, &c.; in short, that there is a unity 
of character running through the whole person, mentally and 
physically.” * 

I do not, however, design here to show that shapes of the 
body accompany given qualities of the mind, and vice versa ; 
but I wish merely to sfafe this great law of our being, that 
the texture of the Lody corresponds with the tone and charac- 
ter of the mind ; that a vulgar soul inhabits a vulgar body, 
and has a vulgar expression of countenance; but that a re- 
fined mind inhabits a delicately orgariized body, and gives a 
refined, sensible, susceptible expression to the countenance, 


* See American Phrenological Journal, in a series of articles headed 
“Practical Phrenology.” See also page 32 of the author’s work entitled 
“ Practical Phrenology,” and bound in with “ Phrenology Proved,” &c. 
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If physical qualities are hereditary, so are also the mental. 





and a corresponding shape to the body; and so of every 


other quality and characteristic of either body or mind, in- 
cluding the fact that changes in either, produce corresponding 
changes in the other. 

And now for the inference. We have demonstrated the 
proposition, that physical qualities and peculiarities are he- 
reditary, and that att of them are hereditary. Now, since 
the mental qualities are as the physical, and since the physi- 
cal are, beyond all question, hereditary, the inference that 
therefore the mental qualities, and act the mental qualities, 
from faculties the most powerful and energetic, down through 
all the shades and phases of character and disposition, in- 
cluding all the diversity of tastes and talents that exist 
among men, are hereditary, except what modifications are 
induced by education—that is, that the whole of the basis of 
character, even that on which alone educatiori can operate, 
is hereditary. 

But more. If physical qualities are hereditary, and, the 
mental are also hereditary, because connected with the physi- 
eal, it follows that those same laws which govern the trans- 
mission of physical qualities, also govern that of the intel- 
lectual and moral. Nor need there be the least doubt as to 
this point. Hence, to improve the mental, we must proceed 
precisely as we do to improve the physical—must employ the 
same means, and in the same manner; and the same results 
will crown our happy labors. 

But to be still more specific. It has already been clearly 
shown, that the*¢erture of the body, and also the form or 
shape of both the body and head, are hereditary ; and Phre- 
nology shows that certain shapes of the body, and especially 
of the head, always indicate, accompany, and coincide with, 
certain shapes of the head, or certain phrenological develop- 
ments. Hence, since certain forms of the head, that is, since 
the relative size of certain phenological developments, are 
hereditary, and since these developments are as the charac- 
ter, it is plain that those ¢raits of character which result from 
these developments, are also hereditary. That is, the form 
of the head being hereditary, and the character coinciding 
with that form, therefore the primary mental qualities are 
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The doctzine hat Education forms the common mind, controverted. 


hereditary. We have already seen, for instance, that the 
form of Franklin’s head, which is peculiar, and in perfect 
keeping with his character, is found in the Folger family, 
(Franklin’s mother being a Folger,) and also in Franklin’s 
descendants. Now Phrenology being true, this descent of 
the forms of the head, or what is the same thing, of the rela- 
tive size of the phrenological organs, proves that both the 
original powers of the mind themselves, and also their rela- 
tive power and energy, are hereditary. ‘The truth of Phre- 











nology being admitted, the fact of the descent of different, 


forms of the head is forced heme upon every observing mind; 
and this establishes the descent of both the organs and the 
JSaculties, and also of the proportionate size of the former, and 
the consequent energy of the latter. Neither doubt nor eva- 
sion find any place in this argument, or rather, in this uni- 
versal fact. 

We have dwelt thus long npon the preceding points, partly 
because of their intrinsic merit and importance, partly be- 
cause of their linking inseparably together the preceding and 
the succeeding portions of this work, and partly because they 
completely overthrow the doctrine of the old metaphysicians, 
that of “the Learned Blacksmith”’ included, that the human 
mind is a blank, on which education and circumstance write 
its whole character—that 


*°T is Epucation forms the common mind ;” 


that neither the faculties of the mind nor the ideas, are innate, 
but that man is just what education makes him, and nothing 
more, nor less, nor different; that, in short, children derive no 
primary faculties, no peculiarities of mind, no mental, no 
moral, no intellectual elements or bias whatever from their 
parents as parents, or, what amounts to the same thing, that 
no part of the disposition or the powers of mankind, are he- 
reditary, and, consequently, that parents do not tfansmit to 
their children any hereditary qualities whatever, which 
amounts to a total abrogation of the doctrine of the descent 
of mental qualities from parents to children—a doctrine 
which any ragged urchin in the streets should be ashamed 
not to know; a doctrine, the denial of which argues the most 
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The fallacy of this doctrine, as advocated by Nott, Hamilton, and Burritt, exposed. 





consummate bigotry or intellectual obtuseness in such men 
as Dr. Nott, Dr. Hamilton, and the Learned (ignorant on 
this point) Blacksmith.* How is it possible for men to be 
so wise in other matters, and yet so foolish in this? How 
can inen of sense and intelligence deny the doctrine, that the 
mental qualities of parents descend to their children? How- 
ever sensible they may be in other matters, they are simple- 
tons in this. However learned they may be in Grecian lore, 
or physical philosophy, or the healing art, they are ignora- 
muses in this. However great in logic, or metaphysics, or 
theology, they have not sufficient intellect to perceive a law 
as universal as the law of gravity, as plain, and palpable, 
and numerous in its facts, and as eminently inductive, as 
any other law of nature. On this point—the very acme of 
wisdom, the most useful and beautiful department of knowl- 
edge—they are bigoted ignoramuses, and behind every mother 
in the land in this species of intelligence. Auch men learned ? 
Such men wise? If learned, they are also ignorant, and that 
too in the most essential and the most common department 
of learning. If wise, they are also foolish. ‘They have 
“dead flies” in the ointment of their talents and learning. 
And they are bigots at that, for nothing but learned bigotry 
will allow any man to maintain such palpable absurdities, 
such learned monstrosities. What! Do you, Drs. Hamilton 
and Nott, and you, Elihu Burritt—do you indeed believe and 
teach, that the mental! qualities of parents, their dispositions, _ 
propensities, talents, moral and religious dispositions, strength 
or feebleness of intellect, and so on down through all their 
infinite shades and diversities of character, are nbt heredi- 
tary—not horn in and with their children? Do not descend 
from parents to their children, and are all the result of educa- 
tion? Do you not know any better? Pray then what do 
you know any how? Are you indeed so soft, so simple? 
Would you not eall him a learned simpleton, who, however 
much he kuew of history, the languages, or the natural 


* See the author’s “Answer to Dr. Hamilton, in which Dr. Nott is 
quote! ; and also Strictures en a Lecture of the Learned Blacksmith on 
this subject, in vol, iv, of the American Phrenological Journal. 
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sciences, did not know the alphabet, or how to make a fire, 
or wash his hands? Or him a book-worm ignoramus, who, 
though he knew “ fifty languages,” added to all the learned 
lore of past ages, did not know that children were born of 
parents at all, or how they entered the world, or that their 
mental faculties were hereditary ?—Come, come, stop your 
study of the languages; stop inventing your stoves and 
making your experiments in the laboratory; stop amputating 
limbs, teaching students, &c., and go and learn your A B C’s 
on hereditary descent, from matrons, and sires. Come, go 
with me, and I will show you that persons are often what 
they are, not only without education, but, to quote Dr. Ham- 
ilton, ‘‘ in the very teeth”’ of.it. Tell me that Benjamin West 
was a painter because he was ¢aughé to paint, when the fact 
is, that he was reprimanded, and even severely punished, 
because he painted; and was obliged to hide his paint and 
paintings in his father’s garret, and steal away unobserved 
to follow this his “ ruling passion,” strong at birth, and de- 
veloped to be a master passion when but six years old? Do 
you really mean to say, that the young duckling, hatched by 
the hen, seeks the water, and swims dextrously upon it, from 
the first wave of his foot, because he is taught to seek the 
water, and taught how to swim? ‘That the chicken hatched 
by the duck, avoids the water, because it is taught to avoid 
it, and picks up its food in consequence of, and in obedience 
to, previous instructions? Ordo you really mean to main- 
tain that the infant, at birth, cannot breathe till it is caught 
to breathe, and taught how and when? That it cannot draw 
nature’s nourishment from its mother’s breast, till it is caught 
to do so, and taught Aow, and that it nurses solely because it 
is taught? That before it can open its eyes upon surrounding 
objects, it must first be aught the laws of optics, and that it 
sees solely because it is taught how to see, and could not see 
without such teaching? Or do you really maintain thata 
child cries because it is caught to cry, and shown how, 
(mothers, of course if you will only not ¢each your darlings 
to cry, they ‘will never in the world know how to cry, for 





“°T is education” teaches a child to cry,) 
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Emotions generally, thinking, memory, &c., intuitive and innate. 





and that it could not cry unless taught to do so? That chil- 
dren, from first to last, hear because they are taught the 
principles of acoustics, and cannot hear till then? That they 
cannot articulate till they are taught how? That no child 
experiences a single emotion of any kind, whether of anger, 
or affection, or hunger, or heat, or cold, or pleasure, or fear, 
or pride, or selfishness, or pity, or justice, or kindness, or 
taste, or sexual love, or any other emotion, till they are 
taught to do so; and that they do so solely and only because 
they are educated to do so? Do you indeed maintain that no 
idea can be formed in the child’s mind, till it is taught how 
to form a thought, or is educated to think? Or that educa- 
tion creates memory, or mechanical genius, or a talent for 
poetry, or painting, or oratory, or learning languages, &c. ? 
Then this self-same education must really be a greater creator 
than even God Almighty himself ! 

“Oh no, we do not mean that education causes children to 
perform these and other operations that are instinctive.” 

Then pray what do you mean? Either you do not mean 
any thing at all, or else you mean that appetite (Alimentive- 
ness) is innate; that the breathing faculty (the phrenological 
organ of which has recently been discovered) is instinctive, 
or what amounts to the same thing, is innate; and so of an- 
ger (Combativeness,) fear (Cautiousness,) affection (Adhe- 
siveness,) love (Amativeness,) selfishness (all the animal 
propensities large,) pride (Self-Esteem, ) ambition (Approba- 
tiveness, ) sense of justice (Conscientiousness,) the religious 
Sentiments (the moral organs,) the laughing propensity 
(Mirthfulness,) the talking propensity (Language,) the dis- 
position and ability to think (Causality,) various kinds of 
memory (the intellectual organs generally,) and so through 
all his instincts, are each instinctive, that is, innate? Grant- 
ed; for that expresses our doctrine exactly. If hunger, sen- 
sation, breathing, seeing, anger, crying, laughing, affection, 
&e., are instinctive, and therefore innate, so is talkativeness, 
taste, kindness, sense of justice, ability and disposition to 
think, construct, remember, plan, observe, sing, &. What 
broad line of distinction exists between these mental opera- 
tions? None. Is one instinctive? Soareall. Is one the 
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result of education? So are all. One is natural; so are all; 
and if natural, also hereditary, and hereditary because natu- 
ral, and natural because hereditary. The fact is, that to 
leave these, or any of them, to education, is to leave them 
undone altogether. Nature (the Deity) is not so bungling a 
workman as to leave things as indispensable as is each of 
these functions, to education; that is, to leave them out of 
man altogether. No: man’s powers are all innate ; that is, 
all instinctive, all intuitive. Intuition, innateness, and instinct, 
are different names of the same thing; namely, for whatever 
is hereditary ; and are all appellations belonging to every 
faculty of the human mind; and no less to the faculty that 
breathes or eats, than to that which thinks, or remembers, or 
talks. True, education may direct these primary powers into 
different channels—may teach the faculty or the instinct of 
appetite, both one and the same in substance, to eat fruit, or 
meat, or tobacco, yet the eating instinct, or the faculty of 
eating, must ezis/, before it is possible to teach it. How 
would Dr. Hamilton, or Dr. Nott, or Elihu Burritt, go to 
work to teach a child to see, that had mo eyes ; or to hear, 
that had no ears ; or to talk, that had no mouth ; or to move, 
that had no muscles ; or to think, that had no Causality, or 
no original primary element or faculty for thinking? There 
must be a faculty back of all edycation, and prior to all 
teaching, before education can have any material whatever 
on which to operate, or effect the least iota. Why cannot 
Dr. Nott teach a dog mathematics? For no other reason 
whatever, except that the dog has no primitive istinct, or 
original faculty, capable of being taught, and capable of per- 
ceiving mathematical relations. But why can he teach his 
pupils mathematics or logic? For no other reason than be- 
cause they were creaéed with an original, intuitive faculty, or 
power, or instinct, capable of pereeiving these relations. Dr. 
Nott says he can make every boy in any hundred that may 
be selected, brave. Granted; because every boy in a hun- 
dred, and in a million, and in the human family, has more or 
less of the original iftstinct, or faculty of Combativeness, 
capable of being increased by cultivation and exercise. 
Though the duckling can swim when it first enters the 
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water—though the robin can fly the first time it leaves its 
lofty nest, yet the former can swisn more expertly, and the 
jatter fly more easily and dextrously, from having practised. 
So, although the power of thonght, or the faentty of reason, 
be innate or instinctive, yet education, culture, and practice 
gteatly increase its power, its correctness, and its scope.’ Yet 
education can only érain, it cannot create it. So of every 
other power in man, both mental and physical. Nature, 
through the instrumentality of hereditary descent, imparts 
the primitive faculty, the original power, of doing every act, 
exercising every feeling, and thinking every thought, that it 
is possible for man to do, to exercise, or to think; and those 
who maintain this dogma of the dark ages, the utter fallacy 
of which we have pointed out, “‘ know not what they ¢o,” 
If some readers think we have dwelt too long on a poitit se 
plain that “he that runs may read,” let them remember that 
if an error so glaring, so entirely subwersive of the whole 
doctrine of the hereditary descent of mental qualities, be 
maintained by Nott, Burritt, Hamilton, and a host of others 
who exert a powerfit! influence over the popular mind, and 
spread these pernicious errors far and wide in their lectureg 
and writings, it is certainly important, and high time, te 
counteract these errors, and to overthrow a doctrine so palr 
pably absurd as the doctrine that the mental qualities are not 
innate, but are the products of education alone. Especially, 
how could the author proceed to establish the doctrine of the 
innateness and descent of mental qualities, without first 
“clearing the track” of such rubbish? How can I build my 
doctrine of the hereditary descent of mental qualities, on the 
ground pre-occupied with the opposite doctrine, that they re- 
sult from education, till 1 first tear down this doctrine? And 
how can we draw those infinitely important inferences which 
are to follow, without basing our foundations deep in the first 
principles of the nature of man? I trust this course will be 
found warranted by the superstructure we are thereby pre- 
paring to erect. And then, again, the author has no where 
seen this doctrine of the innateness of all the faculties, satis- 
factorily established, or its opposite doctrine completely overy 
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All the mevial powers alike hereditary. Idiocy and caperor talent’ hereditary. 





But enough. We proceed to show by facts, that the intel- 
Jectual and moral faculties are innate and hereditary, (both 
the same in reality;) and then to point out some of the laws 
which govern their transmission. 

But before we pass to the consideration of this matter, it is 
due tothis portion of our subject to remark, that since the 
mental faculties ave hereditary, they are all hereditary. All 
that is primary, original, and constitutional in man, is heredi- 
tary—is hereditary because it is constitutional, and constitu- 
tional because it is hereditary. Education cannot creaée the 
first germ, cannot impart or originate the least thing. It can 
bring owt gifts that are hereditary ; it can re-augment and 
invigorate, but it can go no farther, can do no more. Let the 
true eflice of hereditary descent, namely, that of transmitting 
all that is constitutional in man, and in the degree of energy 
in which the parent possesses it, be assigned to it; and let 
also the true office of education, that of disciplining and re- 
augmenting these faculties, preparatory to their re-transmis- 
sion and improvement, be assigned to it. Let neither be 
driven beyond the bounds allotted to it by natnre; and let 
both education and parentage go hand in hand, pari passu, 
pars nobile fratrum, in accomplishing the greatest of all, 
works—that of improving and restoring mankind, and pro- 
moting their virtue and their happiness. And wo be to him 
who neglects:either for the other. 





SECTION II. 


IDIOCY AND SUPERIOR TALENTS, HEREDITARY. 


A centteman who is connected with D. Fanshaw’s Bible 
establishment 115 Nassau street, New York city, relates the 
following :—‘‘ Some ten years ago, in Chester county, Pa., I 
knew an idiot, so low in the scale of organization, that he 
could neither talk nor laugh, nor even chew. His food was 
gruel exclusively, which was poured into his mouth, and 
run down his throat—he not knowing even how Zo swallow, 
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An idiot in Pa. Two idivis in one family, and three in another 





He made but two noises, one a kind of grunt, which signified 
that he was hungry, and the other a humming noise,.as if he 
wanted to sing. When hé heard music, he would.lay down 
on the floor and roll, appearing as if it gave him, pleasure; 
and yet he manifzsfed no other sign of intelligence except 
those above named. His feces passed from him without re- 
straint. He could move but littl. He had a brother whe 
was barely able to take care of himself. His father evinced 
no want of intellect, but his mother was none the smartest, 
and rather a butt among her neighbors, and was considered 
rather flat. Her sister also knew just enough to warm his 
porridge when he called for it by this. grunt, and pour it 
down his throat; and this was all she did, or knew how to 
do. Farther particulars L could not learn, though these facts 
argue a want of talent in one grand parent, the deficiency 
not being as conspicuous in the mother, as in her sister or her 
son.” 

In the poor-house in Wilmington, Del., in. 1838, I saw a 
mother and her daughter, both idiots, and the inteblectnal 
lobe small! in both, and alike in shape, namely, Individuatity, 
Form, and Locality somewhat. developed, but Causality 
scarcely larger in either than in an orang outang. 

My brother, L. N. Fowler, has the drawings of several 
brothers, hy the name of Emerson, who were so completely 
idiotic, that they had not-done the least thing for themselves, 
though some of them were sixty years old; and did not even 
know how to feed themselves. One,of the brothers barely 
made out to take care of himself; the other three were total 
idiots. The parents were not noted either for talents or for 
the want of them. The point to which atiention is mainly 
called, is that there was some most unfavorable condition in 
the pareuts, which resulted in the idiocy of three successive 
children. 

Mr. Parker,* of Parkersville; Pa., in conversing on heredi- 
tary descent, said that he had children come to school to him 
whom he could not possibly teach to read, and who, though 
the utmost. pains were lavished on them, seemed wane to 
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* If I mistake the name of my author, 1 do not the fact stated, 
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What conditions in parents produce idiocy or talents in children. 





learti to spell. ‘They were regarded as flats by all who 
knew them. Both parents had been married before, and had 
children: tolerably intelligent; yet all the produets of this 
union weré simpletons. 

There is a point connected with the two preceding facts 
which deserves investigation, naniely, what conditions there 
are in.parents, both of whom are tolerably knowing, that can 
produce idiocy. ‘That there are such conditions, and also 
conditions of an opposite character, the union of which pro- 
duces talents in the offspring far above that possessed by 
either parent or any of their relatives, is obvious to all. And 
similar results appertain to the health of parents and children; 
some children beihg weakly while both parents are healthy, 
and both from @ healthy stock; and others healthy when 
both parents are sickly. ‘These conditions, like that of the 
eoloréd ancestor and his descendant of the fifth generation, 
mentioned in chap. ii. sec. 1, may have run under ground 
for several generations, or there may be conditions in the 
parents, perhaps disease, or fatigue, or excessive labor, or 
highly favorable conditions, but there is something in this 
point worthy of being investigated. 

Closely allied to ‘the above; is a prin¢iple on which it is 
proposed to enlarge hereafter, but which deserves to be at 
least noticed in this connection. Reference is had to the 
condition of parents, especially of mothers, as influencing the 
metital properties of the child. Near the A. factory, R. 1.,1 
was called to examine the head of a lad, some six years old, 
whose organization was quite imperfect, head small, counte- 
hance ‘idiotic in expression, and unable to talk. On ques- 
tioning the mother as to her situation during pregnancy, she 
said that she was a¢customed to sit in church where sbe 
could not well help looking out atthe door, (in summer,) 
where her eye rested upon an idiot, who was in the habit of 
coming and sitting ontside during service. He annoyed her 
exttemely, and yet she conld not well keep her eyes off from 
him: | Het child was the miniature of this ‘idiot, not only in 
the expression of its countenance and in‘all its motions, but 
also in the east or character of its idiocy. 
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1 saw another child near Adams, \N. Y., rendered idiotic > 
by the condition of the mother during. pregnancy ; and I 
have seen others in all parts of the country, more particular 
mention of some of which will be made hereafter. - 

Thus. it is that hereditary influences often produce idiocy. 
But they sometimes produce opposite results. Superior natu- 
ral ‘talents are generally, probably always, hereditary. To 
notice isolated cases of this kind, however, is not the design 
of this section, it being reserved for one on the descent of 
specific intellectual faculties. All proposed to be done in this, 
is, to show that the general tone and tenor of the brain—the 
presence and the absence of the intellectual lobe, is heredi- 
tary, abundant proof of which consists in the fact, that all 
the intellectual men of whose parentage we have any know!l- 
edge, were the sons of highly talented mothers. To this 
general fact I do not know a single exception. 

Having already shown that physical qualities are heredi- 
tary, the preceding doctrine that the general tone, texture, 
and organization of the brain are hereditary, requires little 
additional proof, because the physical qualities being heredi- 
lary, the texture of the brain included, and this texture being 
as is the tone and power of the intellect, the general quantum 
or deficiency of intellect is of course hereditary. This con- 
clusion, however, will,not be left to rest on this inferential 
basis merely, gocd though it be, but will, hereafter be sup- 
ported by facis, showing that the talents-given by certain 
organs are hereditary; that is, that the relative energy of 
certain organs and their faculties, is hereditary. 





SECTION Il. 


AMATIVENESS AND THE SOCIAL FACULTIES HEREDITARY. 


Ir this element of our nature were mot hereditary, it would 
not be likely to-be as universally developed as it now is, nor 
ever as prolific. But although nearly or quite every member 
of the human family has more or less of this faculty, yet, 
hike other mental and moral qualities, it runs in families; 
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David ‘and Solomon. “Royal family of Engahd. © Barr. Edwards, 


F wa noteonly in families, but in the descendants of those 
families, from generation to generation. Solomon seems to 
have inlierited that strong passion, whieh induced him to 
have so mafiy wives and concubines, from his-father David, 
who, not content with scores of wives and concubines, con- 
teived stich a passion for the wife of Utiah, that he commit- 
ted activa) murder in order to indulge it. In fact, Abraham; 
Isaac, Jacob, Judah; ‘Tamar, the daughters of Lot, and the 
whole race, seem to have inherited and propagated this pas- 
sion in an especial degree. See also the Bible account of the 
kings of Israel and Judah jn this respect, who were of course 
lineal descendants of David.’ 

The royal family of Great ‘Britain, from time immemorial, 
have been notorious for the powet of this. passion, as well as 
for indulging it, of which its rapid augmentation of late is b 
ho means a solitary example. ; 

Anton Burr had a development both of this organ and of 
its propensity, in a degree trily Wwonderfnl—hardly an in- 
Stance being on record eqnally conspienons. Tis unele, 
Pierpont Edwards, was nearly his equal, and tot only so 
hotorious, that, in New York, where he flonrished at the bar 
above half a century ago, even now his name is conpled with 
the prossest libertinism, and the most anbridled profligacy, 
but a novel Was written on one of his! seductions. Both he 
and his nephew made their boast that they could seduce any 
wortian, however virtuous, to whom they might be intro- 
duced; and it is yet within the recollection of most of my 
readers, that when the love-letiers of Aaron Burr—expres- 
sions of passiori from ladies of the liighest standing in the 
jand—were on the eve of being published, the publisher was 
threatened with death from several quarters, by the friends 
of ladies whom this correspondence would expose. It is said 
to exceed every thing of the kind ever read or heard of; and 
for ages to come, will the name of Aaron Burr be associated 
with seduétions the most artful and snecessful, with the in- 
dulgence of sexual passion the most gross and unparalleled 
for éxcess, and with the ruin of all that is lovely and virtnous 
in womat. Long riiay it be ere such another foul enemy of 
female viftue again scourges our earth ! 
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The children of hariots. * A remarkable case. Children in alms-honses, &c¢, 





I have met with several relatives"Of this notorious sidner, 
and found the same gross appetite predominated over both 
reason and the moral sentiments. 1t can, withoutdoubt, be 
traced farther back in this family, and in other branches— 
but enough on this painful case. 

I examined the head of the son of a harlut.in New York, 
only four years of age, and found the orgati Parmer: and 
its manifestation in proportion. 

More than a hundred years ago, a man tun away with 
another man’s wife, when he was ninety-fire years old! and 
that too when he had four wives then living. This same 
passion can be traced down for six generations, and will 
probably be traced down six more, in a degree equally sur- 
prising. ‘Phe fifth lineal descendant is said to spend thou- 
sands of dollars on kept mistresses annually, though married, 
and now probably sixty years old; and all of his sisters he- 
eame mothers before marriage, besides evincing this passion 
in the strongest manner. His niece, a girl only thirteen 
years old, spent a few wevks in his family, and returned to 
her parents a mother before she was fourteen, and by her 
own cousin, his son, then not fourteen. All the male mem- 
bers of this family, and may of the females, are equally 
remarkable. 

‘I have been struckwith the fact, that the children found 
in’ our alms-houses and houses of correction, most of whose 
parents were licentions, had extremely large Amativeness ; 
and I have yet to see the first child of frail women, and the 
first illigitimate, in whom this organ was otherwise than 
large. But enough of thisdisgusting picture, with the single 
important inference, that the indulgence of parents during 


prematurely a beastly animal passion in the unborn infant, 
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’ the gestation of the mother, is directly calculated to develope 


and is one cause of the alarming prevalence of this vice. If, . 


as we shall hereafter see, the state of parents, while becoming 
parents, and especially that of the mother, influences the 
child, surely the indulgence of this passion, merely for the 
sake of the animal gratification afforded, must necessarily 
plant the seeds of vicious indulgence in the breast of the 
otherwise ptire soul of the unborn infant, to be ultimately 
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ripened wp into full grown licentiousness. In this way it is, 
that many achildis ruined before it is born, and that too by 
pious parentsruined ignorantiy, 1 grant, but none the less 
effectually. _ What is more common than to see the children 
of licentious parents follow in the footsteps of their predeces- 
sors; and if this law govern the children of sin, it equally 
governs the children of animal ‘parents. 

I have introduced this section mainly to prepare the way 
for the preceding inference—an inference the importance of 
which is deemed quite sufficient apology for its introduction, 
and without which any work on hereditary descent would 
be'sadly wanting. 

It has been long and generally remarked, that this passion 
is extremely strong in great men; and hence young men, in 
aspiring after greatness, have allowed themselves to indulge 
this propensity without restraint, thinking it one element in 
greatness. So far from it, it is the ruin of many who would 
otherwise have become distinguished. So far from making 
men great, its excessive indulgence is the greatest drawback 
t talents that they can well encounter ; for it ereates a fever 
in the brain that directs the energies from the forehead to 
the cerebellum, and keeps the whole mind and body in a 
perfect fever of preternatural excitement; nor do I believe a 
truly great man can be found, whoduring the period of 
youth, freely indulged this passion. What may be the case 
in manhood; after the system is matured, is quite another 
thing: But be this as it may, one thing is certain—greatness 
does not cause an excess of this animal passion, nor does an 
excess of this feeling cause greatness. This, however, may 
be true, that a powerful constitution lies at the basis of both, 
giving both superior talents and streng propensities. Still, a’ 
strong constitution bears no relation to this organ more thaa 
to any other. I have seen it small in persons of the most 
powerful physical organization ; and large in those of weak 
constitutions hereditarily. No uniform proportion exists be- 
tween the power of this passion, and the energy of the intel- 
lectual lobe, except the reverse ratio, that the more physical 
energy is expended in its indulgence, the less there is re- 
maining to be expended by the intellectual lobe. A certain 
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example, in which its neighboring-organ Combativeness is 
required to be so large, in order to sustain angry discussion 
and recrimination, may be coupled with its excessive mani- 
festation, yet how is it possible for this animal passion, in its 
brutal exercise, either to strengthen the intellect or improve 
the morals? And those who indulge it in order to.aid them 
in becoming great, will find themselves greatly mistaken. 
Still, there is probably little doubt, but that its energy in 
parents, augments all the energies of their children, Amative- 
ness included. 

Another hereditary quality, belonging of right to this sec- 
tion, is, that the tendency to have two or more children at a 
birth, descends in families. Dr. Kimball, of Sacket’s Harbor, 
after relating a striking case of the descent of Amativeness in 
a French woman and her daughter, writes as follows: 

“The sister of a man named Boyer, liviug in B——ville, 
had twins twice. One of Boyer’s daughters married a Mr. 
Flagg, and died in her first acconchment, being delivered of 
one living twin before she died, the other remaining unborn. 
A son of Boyer, (and this principle descends in bdth the 
male and the female line,) married a Miss Hughes, who, 
after having four or five single births, was delivered of three 
children at one birth. Hughes, a brother of this last Boyer’s 
wife, married Boyer’s sister, who, after having three or four 
single births in as many years, had twins, of account of 
which Hughes left her, and lived clandestinely with another 
woman, by whom he soon after had three children at one 
birth. ” 

Verily, these Hughes and Boyers fulfil the first command- 
ment in the Bible, “ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth,” with a vengeance. Can it be that the marriage 
of two families, each of which are accustomed to have oat 
causes the birth of értplets ? 

Blundell says that a lady related to one of bis pupils, had 
four children .atyrone birth, and that three. of the,sisters-of 
this ‘prolific: woman,-had either twins or triples. Dr. K. also 
states, that having twins descends in his own’ family, and 
mentions some other cases. - But facts of this class are too 


species of talent, that requisite for political eminence, for pe 
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% abundant to require specification; for almost. or quite all 
parents who have twins, will be found to inherit this predis- 
position from their parents, one or both ;’ or else to be related ‘ 
to those that have twins. ( 
"hose who belong to large families, generally have large 
families, unless.the other parent is feeble; and those who . 
belong to small families, to have small families, unless the ’ 
other parent be from a large family, and be the more power- 
ful Whole families, in atl their branches, will be found to fi 
have just about the same number of children with their an- I 
cestors and relatives. I 
The iucestuous propensity seems to be hereditary. A s 
father in Portland, Me..* committed incest with his own ri 
daughter. Her son committed incest with his mother, and U 
the product-of this double incest, was the lad who, at thirteen c 
years old, was sent to the state prison for tying up another b 
boy and emasculating him. John Neal, the phrenologist, f 
writer, and lecturer, was called on to examine his head be- 
fore the jury, and found prodigious Destructiveness. The il 
resnit in regard to Amativeness, I have not learned. Can it tl 
be that incest tends, like marrying cousins, (a point hereafter 8 
to be presented.) to degenerate and vitiate the race, and that ti 
therefore the Bible forbids it? For the doctrines of the Bible 8 
will be found to be eminently philosophical, and to embody 0 
many of the great physiological laws of our being. b 
A few remarks on the transmission of the other social or- I 
gans, may perhaps be appended to this section with as much E 
propricty as inserted in a separate one. « 
I know a little girl who is exceedingly fond of a kitten. _ ot 
No hing delights her more than to play with one, or gives 
her more pain than taking it from her. Neither father nor S 
mother likes a cat; but the maternal grand mother of the m 
child was passionately fond of cats, would take them to bed » PB 
with her, and was almost cat-crazy. The child takes afler 
ti 
* This fact is stated by our friend and agent, Wm. C. Harding, the a 
phrenologist, wha is-leeturing witl) much success in Maine. Will Mr. th an 
send such other facets on hereditary descent as he may chance to observe, of 
and expecially relative to the P. family hereafier to be mentioned, th 
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its mother in its form of head and:expression of countenance, 
and the child’s mother takes after Aér. mother; so. that the 
child resembles that grand parent from whom she inherits the 
eat loving propensity—a law which will be found illustrated 
by facts scattered throughout the work. This case is cited, 
not because of its intrinsic importance, but to illustrate the 
minuteness-of this law of transmission. 

Another sister of this girl, loves a cat extremely, yet takes 
after its paternal grand father in its phrenological develop- 
ments, yet it derives its excessive sensitiveness from its 
mother, who inherited it from her mother—a fact at first 
sight not in harmony with the law just named, yet the child 
derived its extreme sensiliveness from its maternal grand 
mother, from whom also she inherited her extreme love for 
eats, The child does not strictly take after either parent, 
but takes a portion of both its physical and mental qualifies 
from both parents. 

I wish here to be understood as maintaining that children 
inherit not only particular organs from their parents, but also 
the particular direction of those organs—not only large and 
small Philoprogenitiveness, but also love of the particular 
thing on which the organ in the parent fastened; of which 
still farther mention will be made hereafter. ‘The children 
of Israel had a strong passion for feeding cattle, a considera- 
ble portion of which doubtless was inherited from Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, all of whom, including’ Lot, Laban, and 
Esau, not only derived their entire sustenance therefrom, but 
scemed to take the greatest pleasure in it, and also to be emi- 
nently skilful. 

The love of the Swiss, the Welch, and the Highland 
Scotch for their native hills, and the heme sickness so com- 
mon to the Swiss who leave their country, is doubtless in 
part hereditary. 

Whole families, for generations, will be found to be affee- 
tionate, fond of one another, of home, and highly domestic; and 
other families are wanting in this quality. Doubtless this is 
in part owing to its want of culture, and yet this very want 
of culture, grows in part out of the constitutional feebleness of 
this faculty. Facts touching the transmission of these social 
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faculties are so common, so multifarious, wherever we make 
observation, that isolated illustrations are not necessary. 
And one of the very best guarantees of affection in a daugh- 
ter, is affection on the part of ker mother, especially if she re 
semble that mother. 

It may be as proper to remark here as any where, that 
ene evidence that a man resembles his mother rather thay 
his father, cousists in an unusual development of his social 
organs. In woman, these organs are much larger than in 
man; and that son who takes after his mother, will have 
these organs larger than they are usually found in men; and 
when thas unusually large, it is a sign that he resembles his 
mother, rather than his father, in whom they are less. Of 
course exceptions occur to this rule; for the father may take 
after Ais mother, and the mother after her father, so that the 
husband may have them the largest, and the son have them 
large, and yet take after his father, or rather, after his grand 
mother. Yet, as a general rule, the above sign holds good, 
and will tell whether a son takes after his mother or father. 

Self-Esteem and Firmness are most conspicuous in males; 
and if a daughter have a high head in the crown, which 
indicates a large development of these organs, she will gen- 
erally be found to resemble her father instead of her mother. 
So a large development of Causality, Constructiveness, and 
Calculation, especially the latter, in a daughter, shows that 
she takes after her father, these organs being more fully 
developed in man than in woman. 

Guided by these and some other similar signs, I rarely fail 
to tell which parent persons resembie, provided they resemble 
either, and thereby the age of the parent or grand parent 
whom they resemble, or the diseases to which they are 
liable—which parent, if either, died of consumption, and, 
consequently, whether they are liable to it; and also what 
were the leading mental and physical peculiarities of this 
parent, and other predictions depending on this resem- 
blance. 
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